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This paper examines the effects of -schooling on 
political socialization and presents a theoretical perspective on the 
learning of civic norms which will provide insight, into bpth the 
limits of schools' current efforts at instilling civic norms and the 
potentialities of new approaches. Norms are defined as personally 
binding conceptions of right conduct. Civic norms refer to norms on 
political as well as morel and social questions. A review of research 
establishes two important points. First, the social studies 
curriculum, especially with respect to the development ot political 
and moral altitudes, is failing to have any noticeable impact on 
students' acquisition of norms Second , the teacher and classroom 
climate have the potential to be significant influences in the 
learning of civic norms. This pattern of findings indicates that the 
forces which influence the learning of civic norms center around the 
social, interpersonal*, interactions in schools and the resulting 
school climate. An interpretation of this phenomena is offered based 
on the legal socialization, perspective of Hogan and Mills which 
acknowledges the social basis of civic learning. It is suggested that 
current approaches to civic and moral education place too much 
emphasis on student reasoning. The social dynamics involved in the 
acquisition of social norms, which involve nonrational factors, are 
largely absent in social studies theory and curriculum. Suggestions 
for curricular reform based on the Hogan and Mills framework are 
presented. For example,- teacher education programs should sensitive 
prospective teachers to the attributes to whiclv children selectively 
attend which result in the perception that the teacher is worthy of 
respect and credible. (Author/RM) 
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ABSTRACT 



Evidence is cited. which suggests that the manifest social studies 
curriculum, especially with respect to the development or^olitical and 
moral attitudes, is failing to tiave any noticeable impact on students 1 
acquisition of norms. .An interpretation of this phenomena is offered 
based on the legal socialization perspective of Hogan and Mills. It 
is suggested that current approaches to civic and moral education place 
too rmich emphasis on student reasoning. The social dynamics involved 
in the acquisition of social norms, which involve nonrational fetors, 
are largely .absent in social studies theory .and curriculum. Suggestions 
for curricular ^eform based on the Hogan and Mills framework ate .presented. 
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* Qivic Learning, Schooling and 

th^, Dynamics of 'Normative Socialization 

f . 

All societies, if" they wish to remain decent places* in vhich to live," 
•arotect the rights of their citizens, and provide background against which 
progressive and peaceful social change car. take place mlist provide experiences 
for cnildren by T.eans of which they co^.e to an understanding of and allegiance 
;o tne civ;Lc nonns on which the day-to-day life of that society is ^asea. 
Social psychologists typically ? refer to th^s process as one of socialization : 
those events that cause peo.ple to Ae^el/op their particular (ancL usually favor- 
able) orientation bo the. rules, values, and. customs of" their society. The 
failure of the^ adult generation to bring the /oung" into a stored perspective. ^ 
of -the larger culture would have disa3terous consequences tooth for the jouth 
arx£ for the. society and its adult- members. 

* 1 

In the United Spates schools have traditionally been seen to play a 

significant role ^ i bringing children into the larger civic culture. In * 

« • 

the earlv d'avs of our national historv the cultural diversity and the con- 
comitant need for nation building rn the "ac^ °^ this cultural heterogenity 
producea great interest among the general public that schools foster' a^ com- 
* nion core of moral and political values, More recently, the fragmentation 
of contemporary l^ife, the increased influence of mass media, the loss of a 
sense of community, the weakening of the stable two-parent hon^/^ampanC 
narcissism, Watergate and Abscam, and other contemporary social and politi- 
cal trends have been seen by many segments of the population as . undenninimg 
a shared sense of core* civic values. In resoonse to this perceived disin- 

7- - * • 

teg^tion of shared civic values, schools have once again been called upon • 

to* ?, fi:< M societal ills and redouble the effort to brin^children into a 

• * 

common civic culture.^ 

1 



The purpose* of this p r apeir is not to question Whether or not schools 
should- be involved in the business of the socialisation of yoi^j^into a 
prescribed set of civic norrtfs, but rather to examine how schools have been 
d6ing in this regard and present a theoretical perspective on the learning 
of 'civic norms vnich will provide insight in»to both the limits of schools' 
current efforts at instilling civic norms' and the potentialities of nev 
approa^hes^/. Before proceeding, however, two terms which are used through- 
out this paper are in rleed of definition,. a First, I will use the word norms 
to refer to personally finding conceptions of right conduct:.' That is, When 
I* talk, about the learning of certain noms, I am refering to more. than sin*- 
ply learning fco utter statements about what one's respona ibiltttes or obli- 
gations are. I an assuming that "having norms 11 entails being disposed to 
act xn "such and such" a manner. Secondly, when. I talk about civic nom^ 
•I am lumping together one 1 s norms on political as *ell as moral end social 
questions. \ 



The Influence, of Schooling on the ^earning of Civic jjorgg 

i 

The literature on the impact of school curricula on the learning of 
civic* norms is discouraging. Ehman (1980) in -a review of trtie effects 'of 
schooling on political socialization notss that "The regular -secondary 
school civics and government curriculum has no notice.able impact on the 
pplitica^attitudes of students. the manifest curriculum itself appear^ 
to not be an impressive vehicle for shaping political attitudes or par- 
ticipation orientations (p. 113). 11 However, this is not the entire picture 
on the schools influence on civic norms. Ehman also notes that "...it is n 
Impressive thafthe evidence from a variety of scUdies lines up solidly in 
support of classroom climate as a potent correlate of -student political 



attitudes (p. 110)^." In other word's the manifest curriculum appears not to 

significantly influence the formation of political norms while the latent 

curriculum appears to be potent in this regard. ^ 

A similar p % attern cf findings regarding the influence of the manifest 
• # 

curriculum versus the latent' curriculum has been fo&rtd with respect to an- 
other significant area of normative learning* Leming (1981) in a* review * 
of the research on values clarification- found that out of sixteen studies 
in only one case was. a shift in student Values detected following values 
clarification instruction in classrooms . The other current" approach to* 
mor.al /values', education which has attracted widespread interest and resoonse, 
the cognitive-developmental aoproach of Lawrence Kohlberg, has generally 
ruled out shifts in moral norms as an attainable goal of cognitive-develop- 
jnental 'instruct ion with school age children. The theory -is so drawn that 
tfie focus of the ^dijprftional interventions is on inducing growth in the 
structure of^students' moral reasoning (stage) rather than content (be- 
havioral norms or choices). Kohlberg hypothesizes that not until the 
\ 

higher, principled level of moral reasoning rill one find a correspondence 

between moral reasoning and moral action. Since principled moral reasoning 

is largely unattainable for public school age youth, it appears 'that for 

theoretical raason unwarranted to hold out hope t hat a manifest curriculum 

characterized t>y cognitive moral conflict and "exposure to plus one reasoning 

will significantly affect the learning of moral norms. Thus, it* appears 
that with respect to the acquisition of moral norms, current moral/v.ilues 

/V- 

curricula' stands in the same relationship to the learning of moral norms as 
political education curriculum does to the learning of political norms. 

However, like the finding with tbe learning of political norms, there 
is evidence to suggest that classroom climate can be a significant factor 



in students' acquisition of moral norms. In the classic Hartshorne and 
May (19-30) Character Education Inquiry, which still stands as the most 
comprehensive and well-executed study of the effect of efforts at charac- 
ter education. on student acquisition of moral norms, o it was found that 
traditional approaches to character education, e.g., Boy Scouts, Sunday 
school, exhortation, and morally inspiring stories, have no significanc 
impact on the normative behavior of youth. However,' buried withfti the * 
voluminous findings, and frequently overlooked in discussions of the 
study, was the finding that with respect to the incidence. of deceit, -class- 
room differences' wer6 the rule rather than the exception (pp. 324-329) . 
It was found that these classroom differences persisted in student be- 
havior even after a years time. These differences were not to be account- 
ed for by differences in age, intelligence, or home background and were , 
found regardless of the type of school (progressive or traditional). These 
findings suggest that a crucial factor which influences students' moral 
norms is the climate- established in the individual classroom by the indi- 
vidual teacher. * # 

More recently just community interventions in the Boston area (Power, 
1980) have indicated that within the context of small democratically func- 
tioning alternative school settings one can observe and measure the evolu- 
tion of collective nonns regarding members expectations of each other. 
Power defines collective norms as "...a norm which binds members of a group 
qua group membership ... it defines what is expected from members in their 
attitudes (e.g., caring about the group) and actions (e.g., not stealing 
from others)." .Four phases have been described by means of which norms 
become institutionalized in a group: proposing, expecting, enforcing, 
and compliance. This process which has been observed in democratic school 



settings involves both verbal and behavioral compliance with norms. 

• • • 

In this brief review of selected research and research summaries*, I 
have attempted to establish two points. First, ^.he manifest (as 'opposed, 
to latent) curriculum does not appear to be a significant factor in the 

acquisition of civic (moral or political) norms. Second, the teacher and 

* * * * 

classroom .climate appear to have the potential to be significant influences 

in the learning '-of civic norms. A central task for those concerned, witri\ 
civic education is to develop interpretations of this phenomena which' ade- 
quately explain the dynamics at work and provide a guide to the evaluation 
and development of civic education. The remainder of this paper /will pre- 
sent one such interpretation and offer proposals for the improvement of 
civic education. 

The Process of Socialization to Civic Norms 

by the above * , 

The pattern of findings suggested^analysis of research indicates that 

the forces which influence the learning of civic norms centar around the 
social/interpersonal interactions in schools and the resulting social cli- 
mate. Any attempt to account for the impact of schools on normative learn- 
ing should therefore focuk on more basic dynamics of human experience rather 
than on the curriculum as •commonly found in textbooks and curriculum guides. 
Hogan and Mills (1976) in a discussion on legal socializatipn present a perspec- 
tive on normative learning which acknowled ^ the social basis of civic ~, learning. 
Their perspective also can servf; as a usetuJ. perspective for interpreting ' s 
the above findings on civic learning. Hogan and Mills develop their per- 
spective around the question of what social experiences and developmental 
processes result in an internalized orientation to the law. It is argued 
that any attempt to develop a valid perspective on such a central dimension 



of -human experience must be oased on a conception of human motivation. . Hcgaa 

and Mills present a picture of Man as an interaction- seeking , rule-f ormu- . 

iating and 4 rule-f ollowing animal. Man is held to fear isolation and Unpre- • 

dictability and to require rout in i zed social activity. In other v&rds, Man 

is seen as having- a deep organic need for his culture. Part of what it 

means to be human is to have a system of lav. 

According- to Hogan and Mills, internalized compliance with legal and 

social rules "seem to pass. through three forms 'or levels. The first level 

of development is characterized by atttinement to rules > The distinguishing" 

feature of this level of internalization has nothing to do with the rules 

per se. Rather, the critical .transformation concerns thja accommodation 

that a -child makes to adult authority. In becoming attuned to rules, the 

child comes to recognize £hat social situations are governed by rules, ^ 

j 

learns what 'these rules are, and adjusts to these rules in an effortless, 

unambivalent way. - J 

The second level of development is characterized by a developing 

sensitivity to social expectations . This level of development entails 

developing internalized compliance with the norms, values and principles 

that give rise to or justify the rules required at the first level. As 

Piaget (1964) has pointed out, the major vehicle .at this level, of develop- 

ment is the experience of cooperation and role taking ih games. In this 

second level of development^chTldren develop an internalized orientation 

to adult norms and values. Being required to cooperate with one's peers 

outside of the family, experiencing reciprocity in one s play, and per- 
« 

ceiving that certain ideals are upheld by attractive members of the group 
all sensitize the child to social expectations and engender a concern for 
the welfare of the group. This in turn leads to a state where the ideals 

. ^ £ £ 



and norms gf one's social gccup are seen as one f s own and one feels guilty ■ 

\ when these aoras are violated/ f 

The final level of development from this perspective is labeled Ideo- H 

/ 

9 

logical Maturity . What Hogan and Mills are concerned with at this level* is 
autonomy or autonomous observance, of legal and social rules. An autonomous 
individual is held to be a person who' will uphold the moral and legal- ideals 
of his society without concern for their contemporary popularity. , One's 
concern at this level is with acting in 4 manner consistent with the t best 
traditions of one's culture rather than 9eekin$ the approval of peers* The. 
central task of this level of development fcs to integrate the conflicting . 
requirements of parents, peers, school an<t neighborhood. This integration, 
is only possible through ide logical maturity which in turn ia a function 
of having organized one's experiences and aspirations in terms of a coherent 

— j • " • 4 

philosophy, political perspective, religion or set of family ideals. To 
achieve this ideological maturity children require adult models or autonomy 
and a historical tradition, a* political philosophy or a cultural!;/ based . , 



ideology on which to 'draw. 

To sum up;^Hogan and Mills 1 perspective on legal socialization-- 
internalized compliance with legal and social rules — follows directly from, 
vouths 1 learning to live with authority, learning to live with peers, and * 
gleaming to live with social ideals. The process involved is basically 
one of accommodation to these developmental* requirements . This perspective 
gn legal socialization is a useful heuristic "device in accounting for the 

role that schooling plays in the normative socialization of youth. The , 

■j 

final section of this paper will analyze current civic education practices 
from the framework presented by Hogan an'd Mills ancj suggest ways that civic 
education can be improved. , 
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The Learning oi Civic Kormgin Schcrols/the ' • 

Legal So cialization Perspe ctive • . 

- > f t » «• 

1 * % *'•/'' ' ' * ' \ " 

/' # 

We have seen that the acquisition' of an internalized allegiance to 
civic norms is to" a great extent a social phenomena in which adults play. 

.a central roll with respect to -the .presentation of authority, the judicious 

* - • • ** 

^supervision of the peer community ''and the presentation (of self 'or. others) 

* 'as models of ideological* maturity ; .It is important to note that in this. 

iview the child accommodates himself* ttf-the norms of others based on his need 

i ' 

for social interaction, predictability and order. The process described^ 
is at it S\ core nonrat^qrval "Jn nature. That is, children do not seek out 
and conform "to civic ^plture* because somehow the development of reason re- 
Quires it. tatter, children internalize civic norms because it is affec- 
tivsly satisfying fo dey bo. This .is not to s*y that children l s reasoning, 
-is unimportant. Certainly, all peoole interpret and make sense o£ their 

° / , . 

/ . p . 

environment , and experiences through their powers "of reason. However, this, 

/ * 
* .interpretation df/expecienqe follows* rather than pj-eceeds the development , 

" ' * / . . . 

of», commitment . / There appears to be little , evidence to indicate' that 
./ - development of " ♦ * • c 

reason plays/any significant rcle in the/ • social behavior <Leming, ' 

.1981), \ , 

tf /the above analysis is correct', -then it is fair to state that civic/ 

morale curriculum as currently interpreted rests on % a mistake — thfe ration- . 
* a . . 

alist f s~ faliacv. This view holds, incorrectly, that the correct way to 

develop in chilclren a sense of civic/moral responsibility is through the 

development of their powers # of reasfin. Rather, if one .adopts the per-> 

spective of Hogan and Mills, *the proper role for teachets and schools to^. 

play in the civic education of youth is based on no.nrational, affective 

dynamics . • 

* * *- . . * 

4 
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I now want to turn to an analysis of the role schooling is currently*. 
playing in the civic educatiop of youth. In general the manifest civic 
cfnd moral .curriculum have failed to incorporate within -their framework iri 
an intentional manner the opportunity for the -essential dynamics of legal 
socialization as spoiled out above to work 1 effective] y. Such dynamrcs^do_ 
.operate withiit schools in, a planned intentional tnanner as the- classroom 
climate' and school organization da La reported above would suggest-. -The 

jnore common picture, however, is that schools .are unaware of the forces at 

• *» 
work inside their walls and .of tne resultant impapt that these 'forces* have'' 

on the socialization of youth. * As presently constituted, neither teacher 

education programs nor social studies curricula attends to the critical 

: ' l • \ i . <r 

rofe ^hat teachers can play fc in the child's accommodation t'o adult, authority. 

It is obvious that, a too heavy handed., timid, or inconsistent presentation 

of adult # authority can have an adverse effect, on .the socialization of youth. 

Also si^iif-^cant at this first level' ofr'socialization is the teacher s ability 

to assist children in recognizing that social situations- are governed b,y 

0* ... . 

rule's, presenting thes^ rules in a clear and attractive maimer, ( and facili-, 

tating .children' s adjustment. to those rules. 

At # the second level of development, schools also assure thier ineffect- 
iveness with regard to that important crucible of. development, the peer group. 
The peer group is seen as outside of, qr extraneous to the goals of schooling. 
School days and classes are so constituted as to minimize peer interaction* 
Most children \in junior high and high school can expeGt less than one hour 
a day within schools in which peer -interaction is^ sanctioned. *When this 
peer interaction, is sanctioned, it is^of & type which does not" contribute . 
to the key developmental task of this level. Teachers, to a large extent, 
seem themselves to be concerned only with academic achievement arid 

» to 



r • 

choose not to involve themselves with children in a* way which can be forma- 

tive in assisting and interpreting th$ child's growing 'sensitivity to social 
<% 

expectations outside of the formal classroom setting. 

' ' / • * 

% Finally, the view of .autonomy entailed 'by the educational goal of de- 
f ' / 

tached critical judgment, which is s'een as -underlying all contemporary ap- 
preaches to citizenship education, is not compatible with the view of autonomy 
essential to normative socialization. The ethos of current approaches to civic 
and moral education emphasizes a view of decision making in which indivj^iual 
decisions conform to internal rather than external, rules. According to this 
view, one ought to be guided in one's social life by personally derived stand- 
ards of right and' wrong. This individualistic interpretation of autonomy iS o 
recognizable in the major approaches to moral education as well as in some of 

the more popular contemporary approaches to the teaching of social studies. 
i 

The major weakness of this view of rational autonomy is that it presupposes a 

stable social order — it does not contribute to it. A culture in which the 

indfvidual's education encourages one to follow one's own conscience and be 

suspicious of social nofrrms tan only lead to a chaotic and anomic society. Ac- 

cordir g to the perspective presented in this paper, individuality, autonomy, and 

personal freedbm are possible only by moving from the culture, not by totally 

rejecting it. That is, one is free and autonomous only within a cultural set- 

ting and specific social environment. For youth t^> be encouraged to think that 

their freedom and autonomy exists independent of this social nexus will lead to 

a stultification of individual development due to the con -ant frustration and 

rejection certain to be experienced. 

Hogan and Schroeder (1980) make this point well when they state: 

...so called freedom is not possible in a social context. Nor in fact 
is unallayed happiness and personal fulfillment. Social living, which 
is built into our bones, confers certain powerful benefits and advan- 
tages, e.g., it makes us "free from' 1 predators, starvation, and 



oneliness. But it ensure^ that* we are not "free 11 to engage in theft,' 
reckless self aggrandezemeht , or recreational 'sex with our neighbor's 
spouse or* children — no matter how personally fulfilling that might be 
(p. 7). 

No matter how well rationalized one's Actions might, be or how autono- 
mously we were acting when we made those choices; there are still social 
restraints, the restraints of culture, acting on us all. To the extent 

> 

Vnat vouth, adolescents in particular, are encouraged to make such deci-: 

* * * - * 

sions in schools without. a profound respect for these cultural restraints, 

their ^education is not one that is likely to contribute to either the indi- 

vidual or societal- well-being. 

t 

Improving the Schools Role in Normative Socialization 
rf in fact the development of ^n internalized orientation to the law in ^ 

to 

children is a desirable goal for parents and teachers and if the Hogan and 
Mills model of legal socialization is a reasonable approximation of how this 
process occurs, then in what ways can children's lives in schools be arranged 
in order to facilitate this process? First, it must be recognized that par- 

0 

ents and the early home environment play a much more significant and crucial 

role in the child's early attunement to moral and civic rules than teachers. 

I 

Schools and teachers, however, do not play an insignificant role in this regard!^' 
To the extent that teachers are perceived as credible,* worthy of respect, and 
affectively sij^.ficant to children, they have the potential to piay an im- 
portant role in the child's early adjustment to rule-governed social l* fe ' 
Of course, the opposite is also possible. Currently our teacher 'education 
programs and the screening procedures used are not sensitive to the attributes 
described above which allow: teachers to effectively serve in a positi v e way 
in the lega'l/social socialization process of children. v There are, of course, 
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present within the teaching profession^ teachers who spontaneously exemplify 
behaviors which make them effective agents in the socialization 'process of 
youth. However, we do not, in the preparation of teachers, provide training 
programs which sensitize prospective teachers to the attributes to which 
children selectively attend which result* in the perception that the^teacher 
is worthy of respect and credible and the desire to become the sqrt of per- 
son that they are* 

. * A --second major area in which schools can become more effective in the 

legal/social socialization of youth is through helping children to become 
• * 

aware of the functional nature of social/legal/moral norms. Too frequently 
in our curricula and in the rules presented by aurhoirity, the basis of these 
rules are unstatacl. " The focus of our explanations to children is on the 
need for compliance to these rules only. The organic relationship of these 
rules to personal and societal well-being is all to often unstated and^ un- 
examined. The just community—democratic classroom — provides an excellent 
model of the process whereby, under t,he aegis of the teacher, children strug- 
gle with the need for rules and evolve toward voluntary compliance to said ^ 
rules. Expansions of such. programs are clearly desirable from the frame- 
work being advocated' in this paper. The insights which children gain from 
these experience* also need to be transfered to an understanding of the 
broader societal framework. 1 Through this experiential process of just com- 
munity development, a child can come to see norms, not as alien incomprehenr: 
sible obstructions, but rather as relevant to the ongoing activities and coo- 
cerns of the group. • m 

Finally, with respect to the development of ideological maturity, 

4 

teachers need to serve as models of an organized coherent political and so- 
cial philosophy* The fear of indoctrination and the perceived need to 



15 



remain impartial in our teaching has, on the whole, had a negative effect 

Qn the civic education of youth. To present, with conviction, a coherent 

political and" social philosophy is not to indoctrinate 1 , for to present one's 

ideas to others does not entail-cither insisting upon or expecting compliance 

Teachers also need to present in an attractive, but not necessarily biased, 

manner a culturally based ideology to adolescents. This ideology, within. 

certain obvious limitations, should have the general approval of the com- 

% - 

miinities within which the children live.* A central task of civic education 
should ,oe to present in an attractive and comprehensible light those social 
ideals upon which our collective lives are based. 
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